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A CITY IS JUDGED BY ITS 





VISITORS are quick to approve smooth roads and 
streets—keenly appreciative of well-kept parks. 
San Francisco operates “Caterpillar” equipment 
in Golden Gate Park — on its streets — at its air- 
port. Here’s the Golden Gate in the background 
—a Sixty and “Caterpillar” Grader smooth a 
macadam road. For all-’round use the year ’round 


“Caterpillars” serve a city! 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN 
LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines 

Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer 
Near You) 
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Why Not a Career in Public Service? 


It is the sad truth that few young men in 
their college or university days contemplate pub- 
lic administration as a career. Those who engage 
in it drift into it rather than enter it deliberately 
after conscious preparation. 

The chief reason is not the poor pay of public 
office. Private professions would still command 
the interest of young men even if the monetary 
rewards were no greater than government can 
offer. Most people would say that politics is the 
root of the evil. But merely to erase sinister pol- 
itics from the picture will not solve the difficulty. 

Nor is mere permanence of tenure sufficient 
to attract active and eager youths to the public 
service. Something else is necessary. Life in a 
blind alley does not commend itself to ambitious 
people. No, the chief drawback to entering public 
service at the bottom of the ladder lies in the lim- 
ited opportunities for advancement to the highest 
posts in which distinguished service may be ren- 
dered. For this unfortunate situation politics 
must accept much blame, but the American at- 
titude toward promotion from within is likewise 
responsible. 

Public administration will never be a tempting 
career until we can give a reasonable guarantee 
of promotion from within the service to the 
higher posts of prominence and influence. We 
must assure our young men that minor adminis- 
trative posts are open doors to dominant admin- 
istrative positions as their experience and their 
developing capacities fit them to fill such places. 

Today public opinion works against this pos- 
sibility. The easiest way for a president, a gov- 
ernor, or a mayor to gain the approval of the 
“high-minded” is for him to appoint to admin- 
istrative posts prominent business men who have 
had nothing to do with public office. The pres- 
ent caliber of many civil servants being what it 
is, the ambitious chief executive may be pardoned 
when he fills his key positions with friends from 
the business world, but as long as such positions 
are so filled, success in business rather than ex- 
perience in public administration will be the 
determining qualification. Young men should be- 
come successful manufacturers first as the best 
preparation for public service. 

In a well-ordered state, career men can be 
expected to handle the public business more 
effectively than the best amateurs that business 
can produce. The British will tell you that their 


civil service is the finest in the world, and the 
statement is not an empty boast. They have 
applied the principle of promotion from within 
to its ultimate limitation. A young man entering 
their service may hope to attain through promo- 
tion a distinguished permanent post offering fame 
but not fortune. Without such attractions the 
cream of their universities could not be induced 
to enter their government departments. We em- 
phasize the influence of new blood, they empha- 
size the advantages of professionalization and a 
carefully selected personnel. They believe that 
the politically chosen ministers can be relied upon 
to supply the needful new blood. If your per- 
sonnel is capable, new blood need not be so 
important as we popularly conceive it to be. 

In the United States the council-manager 
movement offers most hopeful possibilities of de- 
veloping into a career in which beginners can in 
time become important figures in government. 
But if promotion from within is to become an 
accepted policy we must select more carefully 
the raw material which through the course of 
years is to be manufactured into department 
heads and chief administrators. For this reason 
I should like to see the International City Man- 
agers’ Association turn its attention to attracting 
young men to municipal administration. I should 
like to see it show more interest in the young 
men in our colleges. Abroad public officials look 
to the universities as a recruiting ground for their 
future colleagues. It is not so with us. 

In spite of obvious difficulties, is it not possible 
that the city managers can do more to offer 
employment to university graduates who have an 
urge to be public officials and who have satis- 
factorily completed an approved course of study? 
A committee on codperation with the universities 
might help the universities to deliver a better 
type of candidate for the manager profession by 
adjusting training to needs and by offering wider 
opportunities for the employment of those prop- 
erly trained. We need more officials who have 
deliberately chosen and prepared for a public 
career, as against those who have just drifted in. 


fd bd rb 


Ep1tor, National Municipal Review. 
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Training for Public Service 

Those who are vitally interested in the 
improvement of local government adminis- 
tration have realized for a long time that 
such development must necessarily depend 
very largely, if not entirely, upon the type 
of personnel it is possible to attract into 
the public service. A few universities have 
for several years attempted to train young 
men for entrance into public administra- 
tion, with particular emphasis upon city 
management. Figures indicate, however, 
that a very small percentage of these men 
ever find entrance into active public admin- 
istration. This is due mainly to the fact 
that no plan has ever been worked out to 
bridge the wide gulf at present existing be- 
tween the classroom and the city hall. The 
result from such a condition, if indeed it 
does not already exist, will be a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the more promising 
young men to attempt a route having such 
an uncertain end. The International City 
Managers’ Association could not address 
itself to a more important task for the com- 
ing year than to make a thorough study 
of this whole problem of training and ap- 
prenticeship leading to the public service. 

The directness with which Dr. Dodds 
states this problem in the editorial for this 
issue is most stimulating, and should pro- 
voke more straight thinking and intelligent 
action than has characterized this subject 
in the past. 


Who Should Be City Manager? 


A partial answer, at least, has been made 
to this oft raised question. The essential 
qualifications and method of selecting a city 
manager are set forth in a report just pub- 
lished. It was prepared by a committee 
composed of two business men, two mayors, 
two professors, and two city managers. The 
personnel of this committee and a summary 
of their conclusions are announced else- 
where in this issue. 


How to Do It 


Realizing that perhaps the most useful 
contribution which city managers could 
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make to the common stock of knowledge 
in the sphere of public administration would 
be to present the results of their own prac- 
tical experience, we inaugurated several | 
months ago a new section, “Solving Admin- | 
istrative Problems.” The beginning has 
been none too auspicious but high hopes 
are entertained for its ultimate future. It 
is just another phenomenon wherein you | 
get out about what you put in. It is hoped | 
that many are getting out more than they ‘ 
are at present contributing. 


— 


With Our Contributors 


H. W. Dopps—Secretary, National Mu- 
nicipal League, 1920-28; editor, National 
Municipal Review, 1920 to date; professor 
of politics, and chairman of the adminis- ¢ 
trative committee, School of Public and 
International Affairs, Princeton University ; 
electoral adviser to the government of 
Nicaragua, 1920-24; and technical ad- 
viser to General Pershing in Tacna-Arica 
plebiscitary commission, 1925-26. 

HeErBertT Witson—Certified public ac- 
countant, Institute for Government Re- 
search, Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C.; has contributed to two accounting 
manuals published in the Institute’s series 
of “Studies in Administration,” and has just 
completed the manuscript of a volume out- 
lining an improved system of central ac- 
counting and reporting for the Federal gov- 
ernment; assisted the Governor of North | 
Carolina in the preparation of that state’s 
first budget; assisted in redrafting North 
Carolina’s printing specifications; drafted | 
North Carolina’s county fiscal control act. 

Harvey WALKER—Studied at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and the University of Min- 
nesota, receiving a doctorate at the latter; 
assistant secretary, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and League of Kansas 
Municipalities, 1922-25; staff member, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 1925- 
27; acting secretary, League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, 1927-28; assistant professor 
of political science, Ohio State University, 
1928 to date; author of Federal Limitations 
on Municipal Ordinance Making. 
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How the Federal Government Assists 
Municipalities 


By HERBERT WILSON, C.P.A. 
Staff Member, Institute for Government Research, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


In attempting to recite the points at 
which the activities of the Federal govern- 
ment touch the activities of municipalities, 
or influence them, it is desirable to group 
the municipal activities into some sort of 
a classification. A classification of govern- 
mental activities is a thing for which a great 
many students of government have long 
been waiting to emerge from the laboratory 
of some political scientist. Until such a 
classification comes forth, it will be neces- 
sary to fall back upon one of the more gen- 
eral classifications of governmental func- 
tions. The best known of these is that used 
by the United States Bureau of the Census 
in compiling its annual Financial Statistics 
of Cities Having a Population of Over 
30,000. In detailing the activities of the 
Federal government which are useful to 
municipalities, the following classification 
used by the census bureau will be followed: 
general government; protection to person 
and property ; conservation of health; sani- 
tation; highways; charities, hospitals, and 
corrections ; education; recreation; miscel- 
laneous; and public service enterprises. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Within the scope of “general government” 
fall the legislative, executive, general ex- 
ecutive, finance, legal, judicial, election, and 
public buildings departments of a munici- 
pality. Under the term “general executive” 
are the executive functions exercised by the 
city clerk, the city manager, the civil serv- 
ice commission, the city planning commis- 
sion or the zoning commission, and execu- 
tive boards not connected with other func- 
tions. 

The activities of the Federal government 
directly assist the purely general functions 

1Much of the material for this article was drawn 
from the published monographs of the Institute for 
Government Research of the Brookings Institution 
at Washington, D. C. Each of these monographs 
gives a detailed description of the fifty or more dis- 
tinct services of the Federal government. 


of a municipality less than any of the other 
administrative functions. 

For the central purchasing officer of the 
municipality the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce has produced, 
or is working upon, a set of standard speci- 
fications for almost everything he can wish 
to buy. In connection with the compilation 
of material for the National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications and the Stand- 
ards Yearbook, and the inauguration of the 
so-called certification plan (whereby the 
manufacturers of certain staple lines of 
merchandise use self-identifying quality- 
guaranteeing labels to show that such mer- 
chandise complies with the requirements 
and tests of certain government specifica- 
tions), the Bureau of Standards has co- 
operated with the purchasing offices in all 
of the forty-eight states and with all of the 
state highway commissions. It has estab- 
lished contact with more than 15,000 ad- 
ditional public purchasers, among whom are 
all the municipalities having the council- 
manager form of government, many coun- 
ties, public schools, hospitals, and other 
public institutions. 

For the city engineer, the Bureau of 
Standards performs a number of good 
offices. It will assist him in the work of 
laying out gage lines on the steel work of 
his bridge, viaduct, or other structure so as 
to measure accurately the strain during 
erection. 

A water-front municipality may procure 
from the engineer offices of the War De- 
partment the results of the surveys and 
examinations by army engineers engaged 
upon river and harbor improvement and 
flood control. Several hundred of these 
projects are under way. The engineering 
data accumulated and the charts compiled 
are regarded as possessing a high degree of 
accuracy. 

The municipal engineer of a coastal city 
may procure valuable data from the Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey, an organization with- 
in the Department of Commerce. This or- 
ganization charts the United States coast 
line, makes studies of rivers to the head of 
navigation, and investigates the depth, 
temperature, and currents of the waters of 
the coasts. It studies the tides and pub- 
lishes tidal data. It has perfected a machine 
that will predict, two years in advance, the 
time of a high tide to the minute and its 
height to an error of only a tenth of a foot. 
The survey also determines precise levels 
in the United States and geographic posi- 
tions by astronomical observations and tri- 
angulation. From these levels all state and 
municipal surveys begin. 

The city planning commission or zoning 
commission is furnished a _ consultation 
service by the Bureau of Standards, which 
has made and published surveys of zoning 
ordinances and city planning activities 
throughout the country. Any municipality 
not now having a city planning or a zoning 
ordinance should consult the Bureau with 
respect to the proper enabling acts to be 
enacted by the state legislature. A standard 
zoning enabling act, prepared by the Bu- 
reau, has now been used in the laws of 
thirty-four states. 

In addition, the Bureau coéperates with 
local governments concerning other build- 
ing and housing problems, such as building 
codes, small house designs, durability of 
concrete, strength of clay brick, sand-lime 
brick, cast stone, and properties of water- 
proofing compounds, and other materials. 

Of considerable value, also, to executive 
officers of a municipality are the published 
reports of the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Comparisons of the re- 
ports for his municipality with reports for 
other municipalities, and with reports for 
other years, are made by the alert executive 
officer, and the underlying causes of differ- 
ences studied, with respect to the following 
subjects: population, unemployment, man- 
ufactures, finances (receipts, payments, and 
debt), and vital statistics. 

In the field of judicial administration, 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor has inaugurated a system of co- 
operation with juvenile courts for recording 
statistics of delinquency, dependency or 
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neglect, and discharges from probation or 
supervision. These statistics afford a base 
for the calculation of juvenile-delinquency 
rates, and for special studies of delinquency 
prevention and court procedure. 


PROTECTION TO PERSON AND PROPERTY 


Under this functional heading are in- 
cluded the activities of the police and fire 
departments, registration of deeds, building 
inspection, plumbing inspection, electrical 
inspection, boiler inspection, refrigerator 
regulation, weights and measures regula- 
tion, examination of engineers and plumb- 
ers, regulation of dogs and maintenance of 
pounds, and humanitarian activities not 
connected with the conservation of health. 

The police department finds the Federal 
government a useful ally in the detection of 
criminals, particularly where only circum- 
stantial evidence must be relied upon. With 
its elaborate mechanical equipment and 
scientific staff, the Bureau of Standards is 
equipped to make identifications of type- 
writing, handwriting, bullets, cartridge 
cases, and firearms, to analyze bits of metal 
from exploded bombs to determine their 
origin, and to analyze bits of clothing, blood 
stains, and the like, found at the situs of 
the crime. The Bureau will also coéperate 
with a police department in the installation 
of a system of short-wave radio communica- 
tion between headquarters and patrolling 
automobiles. 

Tests of the penetrative properties of 
lights and colors through darkness and fog 
are of benefit to the municipality consider- 
ing the installation of highway traffic lights. 

The Division of Identification and In- 
formation of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice coéperates 
with police chiefs throughout the country. 
It has acquired the records of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
made arrangements for direct communica- 
tion with foreign police bureaus, elimi- 
nating the delay of diplomatic communica- 
tions. It is a clearing house of identifica- 
tion records, over one million fingerprint 
records, and one-quarter million Bertillon 
measurements being on file. During each 
year many thousands of identifications are 
made by the Bureau. 
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A system of uniform crime reporting, 
involving both reports of offenses commit- 
ted and the persons charged with them, has 
been formally adopted by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. That Asso- 
ciation, at its 1929 convention, decided to 
invite the Department of Justice to set up 
and operate the system. On September 1, 
1930, the Department assumed responsi- 
bility for the uniform crime reporting sys- 
tem and the publication of Uniform Crime 
Reports. 

Agents of the Prohibition Bureau of the 
Treasury Department assist police officers 
in making raids and arrests in connection 
with violations of the national prohibition 
and narcotic laws. In jurisdictions where 
there are no local enforcement laws in 
effect, Federal officers do all the work of 
prohibition enforcement that is done. 

The fire marshal, or officer of the depart- 
ment charged with the duty of prevention 
of fire hazards, has available the consulta- 
tion and the results of studies made by the 
Bureau of Standards with respect to the 
fire resistance of hollow load-bearing wall 
tile and the severity of building fires. Tests 
to determine their fire hazard have been 
made of various materials and appliances ; 
one of such tests was of the floor tempera- 
tures under radiant gas heaters. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
Department of Agriculture investigates and 
develops methods for the prevention of 
dust explosions and fires in industrial 
plants, cotton gins, and cotton oil mills, and 
for the control of static electricity in indus- 
trial plants. 

The Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce has also studied the condi- 
tions that determine the ignition of gas, 
dust, and air, and has studied the problem 
of exhaust gas in vehicular tunnels. 

The chief of the time section of the Bu- 
reau of Standards has served as secretary 
of the technical committee on government 
master specifications for manual fire-alarm 
systems, electric and pneumatic clock sys- 
tems, and watchman’s time clock systems. 
Specifications on manual fire-alarm systems 
and electric-clock systems have been pre- 
pared. 

With respect to the recording of deeds 
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and court documents, the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency made an investigation 
of the economy and efficiency of photostat 
machines for such use. An abstract of its 
report is available. 

In connection with the inspection and 
regulation of building, plumbing, electrical 
installation, elevators, boilers, and mechan- 
ical refrigeration, assistance is given by the 
Bureau of Standards in the preparation of 
state and municipal codes. Studies have 
been made of the wind pressure on cylin- 
drical and brick stacks. Tests have been 
made of the crushing strength of various 
building materials. 

The Bureau of Standards codperates, 
after request, with municipal weights and 
measures officials in matters relating to the 
testing of scales, weights, and measures, 
and the legislating of municipal codes re- 
garding these. 

The Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture carries on chemical research 
on the composition of wood, its preserva- 
tion, its durability and other properties. 

The poundmaster of a municipality, con- 
fronted with an outbreak of rabies, will find 
of value consultation with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Bureau has now thor- 
oughly organized a system of combating 
outbreaks of rabies, capable of being ap- 
plied at short notice. 

Within the realm of humanitarian activi- 
ties, the municipality concerns itself with 
the care and treatment of children and ani- 
mals. The Children’s Bureau, within the 
Department of Labor, was organized to in- 
vestigate and report upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child 
life. The Bureau has investigated and pub- 
lished reports upon the subjects of de- 
pendent, defective, and delinquent children ; 
methods in use by institutions and agencies, 
legislation needed for the protection of chil- 
dren, and the work of state and other gov- 
ernmental agencies for children in need of 
special care. It studies the problem of child 
labor and investigates conditions through 
field agents. A publication, consultation, 
and indexing service is available to munici- 
pal officers desiring it. 
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With respect to the humane activities of 
a municipality directed toward animals, the 
Bureau of Biological Survey is equipped to, 
and will, answer questions ranging from the 
harmful effect of confining a parrot in a 
sunny show window to the destruction of 
sparrows and rodents. 


CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


The principal Federal agency working 
within this field is the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Treasury Department. Its func- 
tions fall into three classes: (1) medical 
relief for designated persons; (2) the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease by virtue 
of the powers exercised by the Federal gov- 
ernment over interstate and foreign com- 
merce; and (3) making studies that will 
assist in controlling disease and furnishing 
a central agency for assisting state and mu- 
nicipal health sofficials in their work. 

Under the first classification may be 
mentioned the medical inspection, treat- 
ment, and hospitalization (1) of persons 
designated according to occupation, such as 
merchant seamen and officers and employees 
of the maritime and military services of the 
Federal government; and (2) of persons 
afflicted with designated diseases, such as 
trachoma and leprosy. This Federal work 
relieves the local health authorities of much 
responsibility. 

Under the second classification may be 
cited the regulations affecting interstate 
carriers. These regulations provide certain 
sanitary measures and facilities for inter- 
state land and water carriers and forbid 
the interstate transportation of infected 
foodstuffs, brushes handled under insanitary 
conditions, live stock from infected regions, 
and persons suffering from certain con- 
tagious diseases. These regulations assist 
the local health authorities in the suppres- 
sion of diseases. 

The third classification of Public Health 
Service functions embraces the control of 
epidemics, medical inspection of immi- 
grants, foreign quarantines, rural sanita- 
tion, control of biological products applica- 
ble to the diseases of man, licensing of 
manufacture of such products, and scientific 
studies relating to occupational diseases 
and industrial hygiene, investigations of 
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specific diseases, and public health organi- 
zation and administration. 
embrace such municipal problems as gas in 
tunnels, water supply and _ purification, 
sewage systems, garbage disposal, eradica- 
tion of disease-carrying pests, public health 
education, and health statistics. 

All questions to the Public Health Service 
are answered, and upon a representation of 
imminent danger one or more public health 
officers are dispatched to the affected area 
for the assistance of local officers. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
Department of Agriculture assists in inves- 
tigations in connection with the adminis- 
tration of various Federal food and drug 
laws. Technical bulletins and circulars are 
published which are of benefit to specialists 
and research workers. Of especial interest 
to health officers should be those relating 
to the poisonous effect of greening vegeta- 
bles with copper salts, the changes under- 
gone in food vegetables in storage and spoil- 
age, and the spoilage of confections. 

The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture 
is charged with the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Tea Act, the Naval 


Milk Act, and the Caustic Poison Act. This 
organization codperates with municipal 
authorities in the enforcement of regulatory 
laws and ordinances concerning food and 
drugs, and collaborates with municipal 
officers desiring chemical investigations. It 
also distributes its publications to city offi- 
cers engaged in regulation of commerce in 
foods, drugs, insecticides, naval stores, and 
caustic poisons. From the mass of informa- 
tion in its files, it can furnish information 
to interested officers on the various products 
with reference to adulteration, misbrand- 
ing, and other forms of deception, including 
notices of judgments and references to court 
decisions. 

Both the Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor engage in studies of, and publish re- 
ports concerning the problems of child 
health and school hygiene. 


SANITATION 


In the field of sanitation and the promo- 
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tion of cleanliness, the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Treasury Department makes 
studies and investigations of sewage dis- 
posal, garbage disposal, placarding of rest 
rooms and convenience stations, and the 
establishment of divisions of sanitation in 
the States for the study of water supply, 
sewage, and other public health engineer- 
ing problems. The Public Health Service 
codperates with municipal health officers 
and sanitary engineers in promoting sani- 
tary measures upon request, and upon its 
own initiative when an emergency arises. 

The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Entomology, and 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are available for 
consultation and assistance in combating 
the insect and rodent pests that are pro- 
ductive of insanitary conditions. 


HIGHWAYS 


The United States government, through 
the agency of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture, grants 
both financial and supervisory aid in the 
construction of rights of way, bridges, 
drainage structures, signs, guard rails, and 
protective structures in connection with 
highways. These aids are extended to state, 
county and local governments but exclude 
any highway or street in a municipality 
having a population of 2,500 or more as 
shown by the last available census, except 
that portion of any such highway or street 
along which within a distance of one mile 
the houses average more than two hundred 
feet apart. 

This discrimination against municipali- 
ties in highway building has the effect of 
practically excluding them from Federal 
aid, except that the engineering experience 
of the staff of the Bureau (to a limited 
extent), the results of its tests and analyses 
of road building materials, and its public 
data may be availed of upon application by 
municipal engineers and officers. The re- 
search in public road problems by the 
Bureau of Public Roads embraces investi- 
gations of systems of road management, 
a census of road mileage, revenues, and 
expenditures, studies to ascertain the 
types of road, materials, and methods 
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of maintenance yielding the best results 
at least cost, standard plans and specifica- 
tions of bridges of various types, testing 
the qualities of materials, drainage of sub- 
grade materials, study of traffic loads, in- 
vestigation of drainage and types of con- 
duits, and the investigation of drainage 
properties of various types of soils. The 
information gained from these researches is 
spread through publications and through 
correspondence with persons seeking the 
advice of the Bureau. 


Cuarities, Hosprtats, AND CORRECTIONS 


In the field of charity the Federal gov- 
ernment’s activities do not touch those of 
the municipalities, except in the event of 
disasters of magnitude, when Congress ap- 
propriates funds for relief, and the War and 
Navy Departments lend to the desolated 
areas tents, equipment, airplanes, military 
officers, and enlisted men to augment the 
local policing personnel. Such assistance 
was rendered during the flooding of the 
lower Mississippi River region in 1926. 

Within the field of corrections, Federal 
activities do not codrdinate with those of 
the municipalities except in the exercise of 
the police power where Federal laws have 
been violated, which has been referred to 
previously. 

In its hospitalization, the Federal gov- 
ernment renders aid to designated persons, 
who are referred to in this article under the 
heading “conservation of health.” 


EDUCATION 


The Federal government grants financial 
aid through the Bureau of Education of 
the Interior Department to colleges for ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, through 
the Department of Agriculture for agricul- 
tural experimental work, county demon- 
tration in agriculture, and demonstration 
in home economics. These grants are made 
directly to the states, and the municipali- 
ties are assisted only indirectly to the ex- 
tent that the states thus have more of their 
own moneys to grant to political subdivi- 
sions under a scheme of equalization of ed- 
ucational opportunity. 

The Bureau of Education collects statis- 
tics and general information showing the 
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condition and progress of education in the 
United States and all foreign countries; 
advises municipal and school officers as to 
the administration and improvement of 
schools; issues an annual report, a number 
of bulletins, and miscellaneous publications 
on educational subjects. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has charge of the administration of 
the acts of Congress providing Federal aid 
to the various states for vocational educa- 
tion and rehabilitation and reéducation for 
persons maimed in industry. The applica- 
tion of this service to municipal residents 
is possible only through the agency of the 
state. 

The War Department, through its Opera- 
tions and Training Division, prepares plans, 
supervises, and furnishes army officers to 
administer the military (cadet) training 
given in certain municipal high schools. 

Many of the government departments, 
bureaus, and establishments lend or rent 
stereopticon slides and motion picture reels, 
of an educational nature, to public schools, 
and furnish exhibits and demonstrations to 
fairs and large conventions. 

The movement for the establishment of 
municipal museums is growing in the 
United States. The National Museum has 
furnished expert advice to cities creating 
such facilities, and can make temporary 
loans of exhibits. 

All of the governmental departments and 
establishments maintain libraries contain- 
ing volumes devoted to the arts and sciences 
to which their activities relate. Many of 
these libraries lend their books for purposes 
of research to other libraries and institu- 
tions throughout the country, and furnish 
bibliographical assistance when requested. 

The Library of Congress, although 
founded for the use of the national law- 
makers, seeks to extend the scope and use- 
fulness of its facilities. It will at all times 
furnish reference lists and aids to specific 
research. The library contains the largest 
single collection of volumes in the Americas 
and the copyright system creates accessions 
to the library of all copyrighted new works 
at the rate of about 100,000 a year. 

As the Library makes up its card indexes 
it prints duplicate cards for distribution at 
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cost to municipal libraries, thus eliminating 
one of the heaviest burdens of the library 


worker. Several thousand libraries are now | 


using this cataloguing service of the Library 
of Congress and the number of subscribers 
is rapidly increasing. 

In addition to books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, the Library is the repository of 
the most perfect collection of maps and 
charts in the world. 

Utilization of its maps, charts, and news- 
paper files has been made to determine liti- 


gated boundaries and claims for reimburse- 


ment of property destroyed during the Civil 
War. 


RECREATION 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is concerned with recrea- 
tional facilities for the nation’s children. 


It maintains on its staff a specialist in rec- | 


reation, and has published a manual of 
games for organized play, adapted from 
standard sources, has prepared a handbook 
of games for blind children, and has made 
a study of public amusements for children. 


The National Parks Service of the De- | 


partment of the Interior, which maintains 
the great system of national parks and na- 
tional monuments, has established the 
policy of encouraging the educational and 
recreational use of the national parks for 
high school classes in science for their vaca- 
tion period studies. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, among other activ- 
ities, is engaged upon the collection and 
adaptation of decorative shrubbery for land- 
scape gardening and the display of exotic 
plants. The introduction of new plants in 
the United States is facilitated by means 
of special agreements with state experiment 
stations and superintendents of municipal 
parks. Investigations have been made of 
the culture of various grasses which are of 
value to municipal park and golf course 
superintendents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
In the field of disaster relief, mention has 
already been made of the assistances ren- 
dered by Federal agencies. Mention may 
also be made of the American Red Cross, 
which, while not strictly a government 
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establishment, may be termed a semi-gov- 
ernmental institution. Incorporated by 
Congress, its charter provides that the pres- 
ident may appoint one-third of the govern- 
ing body, and requires the War Department 
to audit its detailed receipts and expendi- 
tures. The president of the United States 
has served as its ex-officio president since 
the time of its organization. The Federal 
government furnished half the cost of its 
headquarters building and site in the city 
of Washington. The humanitarian assist- 
ance of the American Red Cross is so well 
known as to need no comment here. 

Other activities of municipalities, classi- 
fied by the Census Bureau as “miscellane- 
ous,” which relate to pensions to former 
city employees, aids to special classes, ad- 
ministration of public trust funds, and pub- 
licity, are assisted little, if any, by the 
Federal government except by the influence 
of example. 

Pusiic SERVICE ENTERPRISES 

These municipal enterprises include water 
supply systems, electric light and power sys- 
tems, markets, scales, docks, wharves and 
landings, and cemeteries. Water supply is 
a subject of study by the Public Health 
Service of the Treasury Department. The 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
of the Interior has undertaken projects to 
collect and store water for use by certain 
municipalities in the West, and to furnish 
electric power and current by generation 
from water power. Its engineering accom- 
plishments have been of interest to en- 
gineers of municipalities having © similar 
potentialities. 

In the administration of markets, the 
municipal offices may draw upon the fund 
of expert knowledge available in the Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, with respect to standard weights and 
refrigeration, and the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
and Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture, 
with respect to problems of care, handling 
and fitness of products marketed for human 
consumption. 

Engineering data related to docks, 
wharves, and landings may be had from 
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such agencies as the engineer offices of the 
War Department, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission. 

The accounting classifications of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and _ its 
rulings with respect to matters of deprecia- 
tion and valuation have served as guides 
to utility commissions throughout the 
country. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will assist a munici- 
pality in the establishment and maintenance 
of its airport, by furnishing expert advice 
upon the subjects of airship housing, con- 
struction of runways, granting of conces- 
sions, locating and lighting. It also issues 
charts of airways. It will make an indi- 
vidual detailed study of proposed locations. 


Tue Unitep States WEATHER BUREAU 


This bureau, an organized unit of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, renders so valuable 
a service to almost every field of municipal 
activity that it has been deemed appropri- 
ate to handle it in this article under an 
individual heading. 

The Weather Bureau, at its central office 
in Washington, or in branch offices located 
in nearly every important city in the United 
States, receives and distributes information 
as to current weather conditions and fore- 
casts impending weather changes in all 
parts of the country; also warning of 
storms, hurricanes, cold waves, frost, heavy 
snows, etc. The central office verifies the 
forecasts made by the district and local 
forecasters. It issues a weekly bulletin 
during the winter months, showing the 
depth of snow on the ground and the thick- 
ness of ice in rivers and harbors. It also 
prepares the normals of pressure, humidity, 
temperature, and precipitation. It installs 
and maintains river gauges, collects infor- 
mation as to the stages of water along the 
navigable rivers, and issues flood warnings. 
It studies the problem of protection from 
lightning and tests apparatus relating 
thereto. It also issues forecasts indicating 
the wind direction and velocity at the sur- 
face and at higher altitudes. 

By means of data received from the 
Weather Bureau, municipal officers are 
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enabled to plan in advance for snow re- 
moval, protection of water-cooled gasoline 
engines and automobiles, protection of un- 
dried concrete paving work, protection of 
sewer excavations, and the shifting of mu- 
nicipal laborers from projects, work upon 
which will be hampered by weather con- 
ditions, to activities necessitated by weather 
conditions, as for instance, snow removal. 
School officers are enabled to make proper 
safeguards for children under their care 
during school hours. Public utility super- 
intendents are enabled to take measures for 
the protection of their water systems, 
docks, and boats. While the Bureau’s “‘fire- 
weather” warnings of expected dry weather 
or winds are issued primarily to forestall 
the inception of forest fires, they are of 
benefit to the local fire marshals in the in- 
stigation of warnings and “clean-up” cam- 
paigns. 
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CONCLUSION 

As has been indicated, the agencies of the 
Federal government offer assistance by 
three methods: (1) publications service: 
(2) consultative or advisory service by cor- 
respondence ; and (3) active codperation by 
the detailing of staff members to the scene 
of operations. Some Federal agencies ren- 
der assistance by all three methods, while 
others, under the law, can operate by only 
one or two of the methods. Some of the 
publications and services are given free; 
others must be paid for at what is usually 
a nominal charge. 

The United States government is truly 
your Uncle Sam. It is a government for 
the people. For those who wish its assist- 
ance, a vast reservoir of information at all 
times stands ready to be tapped. Uncle Sam 
conducts a sort of Socratic school, attend- 
ance upon which is granted for the asking. 


The Codification and Revision of Municipal 
Ordinances 


By HARVEY WALKER 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University 


Whenever a city council wishes to make 
a general rule of a permanent nature affect- 
ing the conduct of the local citizens or of 
city officials it passes an ordinance. This 
ordinance must be upon a subject on which 
the council has been given power to legis- 
late; it must not contravene the constitu- 
tion or laws of the state, or the constitution, 
laws and treaties of the United States; it 
may not be arbitrary, unreasonable, or dis- 
criminatory; nor may it unduly restrain 
lawful trade. If it can meet these require- 
ments it may be said to be a local law, 
having binding force within the jurisdiction 
of the corporation. In the larger cities, lit- 
erally thousands of such ordinances are 
passed every year. Even in the smaller 
cities, hardly a meeting of the council is 
held in which some ordinance is not passed. 


CLASSES OF ORDINANCES 


The volume of municipal legislation 


alone demands some plan by which it can 
be classified, published, and placed before 
those who may be affected by it. Citizens 
resent being arrested for some offense of 
which they have had no opportunity to 
learn. Of course, much of this legislation 
is not of general concern. Many of the 
ordinances deal with matters affecting only 
municipal officers, or citizens along a cer- 
tain street. Because of this, it seems wise 
to classify ordinances into (1) administra- 
tive, (2) contractual, and (3) penal. 
Administrative ordinances are those con- 
cerning the powers and duties of city offi- 
cers and employees, creating new depart- 
ments and abolishing old ones, or providing 
for some improvement project. These are 
of vital importance to the student of mu- 
nicipal government, but do not affect the 
ordinary citizen unless he happens to live 
in the improvement district. No penalties 
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are provided, and the ordinance serves 
merely as evidence of the judgment of the 
city’s legislative body as to what the struc- 
ture and activities of the city’s departments 
should be, beyond the matters prescribed by 
the charter, or when and how a certain 
public improvement should be undertaken. 

Contractual ordinances are usually known 
as franchises. They are grants to public 
utilities of certain rights in the use of pub- 
lic property such as streets and alleys. At 
the same time, if properly drawn, they 
establish certain duties on the part of the 
utility company toward the citizens of the 
city. Although ordinances in form, fre- 
quently containing regulative and penal 
sections, they are in reality contracts, en- 
forceable in the courts by either party to 
them. 

The most numerous class of ordinances, 
and the one most directly affecting the in- 
dividual citizen, is the penal group. Here 
we find all sorts of regulations of the con- 
duct of persons based usually upon the gen- 
eral police power of the municipality—the 
power to protect the public health, safety 
and morals and to promote public peace and 
welfare. It is these in which the citizens 
are most particularly interested. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE CoDE 


The ordinance records of most cities are 
a hopeless jumble. A chronological arrange- 
ment is followed and penal, contractual, 
and administrative ordinances are found 
side by side. While many new ordinances 
are passed, old ones are not repealed but 
are permitted merely to fall into disuse. 
The result is a myriad of conflicting rules— 
many obsolete and illegal or unconstitu- 
tional provisions—and a puzzle for attor- 
neys and courts. Even the city attorney, 
the guardian of the city’s legal rules, usu- 
ally knows little of the ordinances passed 
before his incumbency unless he has had 
occasion to look them up. 

One of the most necessary and most 
effective tools of efficient municipal admin- 
istration is a consistent, legal, clear, and 
comprehensive ordinance code. Such a code 
cannot be obtained by a simple process of 
compilation. The only practical procedure 
is one of comprehensive revision. 
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REVISION OF ORDINANCES 

Ordinance revision is a technical task. 
It demands a working knowledge not only 
of the city charter and the general laws of 
the state, but also of the decisions of the 
state and federal supreme courts. The re- 
visor should know or should have access 
to ordinance codes of other municipalities 
and should have some knowledge of the 
success or failure of different methods of 
enforcement. Few city attorneys are thus 
equipped, and hence few of them attempt 
revisions. 

The leagues of municipalities in Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, IIli- 
nois, and Virginia are now doing ordinance 
revision work for the cities and villages of 
their respective states. Their staff attorneys 
become specialists in revision work. They 
are soon able to develop a more or less 
standard ordinance code and can conse- 
quently render the service at minimum cost 
to the city. This method of revision seems 
destined to become more and more impor- 
tant. Because of the extreme importance 
of ready familiarity with state law, the 
likelihood of developing such a revision 
service on a larger scale than a single state 
seems unlikely. Some such agency or clear- 
ing house where ordinance revision experts 
can be maintained seems desirable for every 
state. 

The only objection to such a method of 
bringing the local laws up to an enforce- 
able condition seems to be that the revisors 
maintained by such a central agency in 
each state may not be sufficiently familiar 
with local conditions. My experience has 
been that this deficiency is adequately sup- 
plied by the municipal council which must 
consider and pass the recommended new 
legislation. The process is even more effec- 
tive if hearings are held in which interested 
persons may be heard. 

Because of lack of expert care and knowl- 
edge in the original drafting of ordinances, 
such a revisor will frequently find that the 
existing local laws should be entirely 
scrapped and a new set recommended. Only 
a few, such as franchise ordinances, must 
necessarily be retained. Once such a com- 
prehensive set of ordinances as is recom- 
mended by the revisor is adopted, few 
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changes are necessary. Only changes in the 
charter or general laws of the state, or new 
decisions of the supreme courts, or radical 
changes in local sentiment, or the addition 
of new activities, need affect the code. 


Mopet OrDINANCES 


Much attention has been given of late to 
the desirability of uniformity in certain 
types of local legislation, particularly that 
affecting traffic. One of the results of the 
state league activities is to promote this 
uniformity so far as permitted by the state 
laws. It is inevitable, and withal desirable, 
that continued practice in ordinance draft- 
ing and continued experience with enforce- 
ment should lead to a better type of ordi- 
nance. By this method, statewide uni- 
formity on a high level is achieved. Even 
when comprehensive ordinance revisions are 
not desired, cities call upon the leagues for 
individual ordinances which, if adopted, 
promote uniformity and high quality. 

The municipal administrator will find 
that “model” ordinances have been pre- 
pared by national and state groups upon 
many topics. For instance, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the American 
Public Health Association, the Portland 
Cement Association and others have, 
through their committees, prepared and 
published ordinances which they urge mu- 
nicipalities to adopt. It should be borne in 
mind that insofar as these ordinances are 
prepared by national groups, they are fre- 
quently not in accordance with state laws. 
Also many of these groups represent special 
interests and cities will do well to go care- 
fully into the provisions of the ordinances 
before adopting them. While these ordi- 
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nances frequently serve to suggest desirable 
provisions of local law to the skilled drafts- 
man, they should not be used by council- 
men or others not so skilled. 


PUBLICATION OF ORDINANCES 


One of the principal purposes of revision 
or codification is the publication of ordi- 
nances so that the public may have knowl- 
edge of them. Such publications are highly 
desirable and should be made with reason- 
able frequency so that the ordinances may 
be kept before the people in up-to-date 
form. No city should dispense with the 
publication of its ordinance code, and a re- 
vision should be issued at least every ten 
years. 

In such a publication not every ordinance 
which is in effect need be printed. Only 
those which affect the citizens need be pub- 
lished. Franchise ordinances may be in- 
cluded by reference, and administrative 
ordinances may be reduced to a minimum 
if economy in printing cost is a factor. A 
sufficient number of copies should be 
printed so that one will be available with- 
out charge for every interested citizen. In 
order. that certain ordinances of wide gen- 
eral interest may be placed in the hands 
of special groups of citizens these should 
also be published separately in ample quan- 
tities. 

Finally, no ordinance code is self-exe- 
cuting. While citizens are presumed to 
know the law, and this presumption is 
greatly increased if it is made readily avail- 
able to them, it is still necessary to provide 
for continuous intelligent enforcement. 
Ordinance revision and codification is not a 
panacea, it is only a useful tool. 


Book Review 


Planning and Re-Planning the 
American City 


By JACOB L. CRANE, Jr., City Planner, Chicago 


Fifteen years ago when comparatively 
few towns had even thought of city plan- 


ning, there were but a handful of official 
commissions, and only a few specialists 
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PLANNING THE 


struggling in an unformed science and art. 
In 1915, when the first edition of John 
Nolen’s book on city planning was pub- 
lished, city planning occupied at the best 
only a weak position in American civic in- 
terest. Further, at that time it was in dan- 
ger of becoming only an expression of 
grandiose architectural projects, or of be- 
coming a purely engineering science, or a 
thin city-beautiful movement. By the end 
of 1930 there will probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 towns and cities with defi- 
nite city planning programs under way, and 
perhaps half of them will have been through 
their elementary work and find themselves 
ready for the almost unlimited elaboration 
and refinement of planning and building 
which our changing American life demands. 
To John Nolen, perhaps more than to any 
other man working actively in the profes- 
sion, must go the credit for leading city 
planning through these past fifteen years of 
groping to the present point where it 
emerges as a generally acknowledged and 
customary municipal activity attacking the 
real problems of city life and planning for 
city growth in a broad and humanistic way. 

The writer is glad of this opportunity to 
record the importance of John Nolen’s sane 
and incessant labor in every phase of city 
planning work, ranging through land sub- 
division, war towns, industrial garden cities, 
parks, re-planning of existing cities, re- 
gional planning, and a series of invaluable 
books and papers. 

Likewise, in the preparation of this 
book,! Mr. Nolen has selected excellent con- 
tributors, each an outstanding specialist in 
one or more phases of city planning, and 
each with a comprehensive view of city 
building as a problem of the co-ordination 
and inter-relation of the many elements 
going into the physical structure of a city. 

Here are twenty chapters, each dealing 
with a sub-topic of city planning, from 
neighborhood centers to sea ports. To the 


‘City Planning. Edited by Joun Noren, New 
York D. Appleton and Co., 1929. (National Muni- 
cipal League Series, 2nd edition) Pp. 513. Copies may 
be obtained from Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $3.50 each. 
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casual citizen, the wide scope of city plan- 
ning as here represented must seem impos- 
ing, and perhaps appalling. To the unoffi- 
cial, official, and professional person engaged 
in city planning work, the wide range of 
topics, the way in which the principles in- 
volved are thoroughly established under 
each topic, and the ease with which it is 
possible to study any one phase of city 
planning in its relationship to the others, 
gives the book its unique position as a ref- 
erence volume. It would be plainly impos- 
sible in one book to anything like cover the 
details of city planning, city re-planning, 
and city building, but as a statement of 
principles and of a comprehensive outline 
this is perhaps the best book in the field. 

This volume brings the subject matter of 
the first edition up to date, and, in recogni- 
tion of the developments during the past 
fifteen years, adds chapters on city zoning 
and on regional planning, both of which 
have come in for wide spread attention in 
this country. There are some eighty-three 
graphic and illuminating illustrations which 
stimulate the imagination and furnish spe- 
cific suggestions. Each chapter has its own 
bibliography and at the end of the book is 
given a shelf of references for a city plan- 
ning library. 

This book is sound and extremely valu- 
able as a statement of the fundamentals 
and of the comprehensive view. However, 
the country has been catching up with the 
work of the pioneers in the field. The 
American city is now generally utilizing the 
primary principles of planning. So, while 
this volume remains a basic reference work, 
our cities will soon be able to use, and they 
will require, sources of suggestion and help 
on their individual, specialized, and detailed 
problems. Our American towns are strug- 
gling to advance from their original char- 
acter, in which they were (and mostly still 
are) not much more than temporary camps 
for living and working, to the second stage 
of efficient machines for commerce, and 
presently to the third stage of a satisfac- 
torily dignified and beautiful environment 
within which to live. 











Solving Administrative Problems 


A special problem is featured each month; the relation of the school budget to the general municipal budget 
has been selected for the November issue. 











Special Problem for this Issue-- 





Excercising Control Over Public Property | 


Unified Control Over Many Kinds of 
Property 
By F. O. EICHELBERGER 
City Manager, Dayton, Ohio 


Virtually every municipality is the possessor 
of numerous parcels of real estate, improved and 
unimproved, which have come into its possession 
at various times in furtherance of the general 
public welfare. Some instances of such occur- 
rences may be mentioned here. 

First, the city of Dayton was traversed from 
its northern to its southern boundary lines by 
an abandoned canal waterway. An act of the 
state legislature secured its abandonment, thus 
causing the city to become possessor of consid- 
erable real estate. 

In 1929, the people voted bonds for grade 
crossing elimination. In carrying out this project, 
the city came into possession of lands and struc- 
tures, only a part of which will be needed in 
carrying out this improvement. 

Finally, this year, a large storm water sewer 
system is being constructed and some twenty- 
two parcels of land were acquired in securing the 
necessary right-of-way for this sewer. Quite often 
there are property acquirements incidental to a 
creation of a new park or playground. Several 
years ago, the city of Dayton constructed a mod- 
ern sewage treatment plant located on a 550-acre 
tract of land on which there are some residences. 
These examples indicate the many types of prop- 
erty a city may acquire. 

The department of public service is charged 





SURVEY OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF WORK IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 
Explain your entire organization set-up for handling all relief work in your city, including mu- 


(1) 


nicipal, private agencies, county, and state. 
(2) 


years? Explain increases and decreases. 
(3) 


with the control and maintenance of all public | 
property and the city engineer maintains a prop- 
erty atlas in which each parcel is plotted, or 
gether with its cost, location, size, deed, and | 
legislative references. The deeds for city prop- | 
erty are recorded and filed with the city clerk. | 
The legislation and abstract of title is made by | 
the city attorney’s office. ' 


Automotive equipment, including automobiles | 


and construction equipment, is maintained by the 
bureau of motor vehicles. 


Practically the same 


system is in vogue as in any well-ordered garage, | 


and bills are rendered monthly to the various 
departments for whom work has been done. The 
department of water and division of fire main- 
tain separate garages. Gasoline is stored in five 
well-distributed bulk stations. Gasoline pumps 
with a recording tape mechanism are used in 
delivering this commodity to the car itself. At 
the beginning of each year, a revolving account 
is established with a fixed sum appropriated and 
this fund is reimbursed by the payment of de- 
partmental bills. At the end of the year, the 
original amount is returned to the general fund. 
City stores, for which an appropriation is set 
aside each year and out of which staple com- 
modities of general use in the city service is pur- 
cased, are handled in much the same way. 

The accounting control of city-owned prop- 
erty, including rents, and the billing from the city 
storehouse and municipal garage, is handled by 
the issuance of an account receivable requisition 
upon the city accountant, by whom invoices are 


What are actual expenditures, municipal and private, for relief purposes for each of last three 


State amount and names of organizations receiving appropriations from the city and outline ex- 


tent of control the city exercises over these organizations. 


(4) 


What is the extent of co-ordination or co-operation with private agencies in conducting a clear- 


ing house of cases, family case work, outdoor and indoor relief, mothers’ aid, and the like? 
(5) What new relief activities, if any, has the city taken over from private agencies in the past three 


years? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with public and private relief work 
before October 30. Short articles dealing with any other administration problem will also be wel- 


comed. 
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rendered and collections made, with payments 
direct to the city treasurer. 

Insurance upon public property is handled by 
the city purchasing agent, who keeps a record of 
the insurance carried on each individual piece 
of property. A few years ago the city set up 
an insurance reserve fund, and places to its credit 
annually a certain amount in order to build up 
a reserve fund, with the hope that some day the 
city may carry its own insurance and meet its 
losses from this reserve. 


How Control is Centralized in Los 
Angeles 
By Roy A. Knox 


Director, Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
Los Angeles 


The first proposal to centralize control over 
city-owned equipment was made in 1917, but the 
need for this control was most evident during 
the spring of 1928 at the time of removal of all 
departments to their quarters in the new city 
hall. At that time each department was scram- 
bling to replace old equipment with new and to 
acquire additional equipment in order to expand 
in proportion to the space allotted in the new 
building. 

Consequently, when during July of 1929, the 
bureau of budget and efficiency recommended to 
the city council the creation of the position of 
superintendent of equipment to be established 
in the salvage division under the purchasing 
agent, the council did not hesitate to adopt the 
recommendations of the bureau, thereby estab- 
lishing initial centralized control over city-owned 
equipment. 

The superintendent of equipment, with the 
assistance of one employee, is now making a 
detailed check of equipment in use by each de- 
partment of the city government. As each piece 
of equipment is checked against the inventory, 
it is marked by means of an electric branding 
iron in order that each piece may be tabulated 
and definitely identified in the future. If the 
immensity of the job before the superintendent 
of equipment in checking the equipment of thirty 
city departments is an indication of the impor- 
tance of this work, then let us add that the book 
value of all equipment owned by the city depart- 
ments included in the general budget as of June 
30, 1929, was $13,000,000. 

The inventory checking of all equipment now 
under way is only a phase of the centralized 
control which is being established by the super- 
intendent of equipment. This centralized control 
will eventually govern the purchase, assignment, 
use, repair and replacement of all equipment, 


$21 


without mentioning the standardization, which 
will also be a result of centralized control. Were 
it not for this centralization, it is obvious that 
about 5 per cent of all city-owned equipment 
could continuously be improperly assigned or out 
of use because the scope of usefulness of the 
equipment would be limited to the individual de- 
partment. 

The present plan provides that as soon as a 
piece of furniture or equipment can no longer 
be used by one department, and if it is not worn 
out, the superintendent of equipment finds a new 
use for that piece in another department. Under 
an arrangement now proposed a department will 
not be able to buy, arbitrarily, new equipment 
even though it has the money, but will first be 
required to obtain the approval of the superin- 
tendent of equipment before proceeding with the 
purchase. 

In 1927, the bureau of budget and efficiency 
made a study of the buying, leasing, and selling 
of real estate by the city of Los Angeles and 
found: 

(1) That the city owned and controlled ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 worth of land. 

(2) That the city council had never placed 
the responsibility for purchasing, leasing, and 
selling land with any one department, but that 
same was being handled through eight different 
divisions of the city government. 

(3) That occasionally the city had lost title 
to property because there had been a violation 
of the restrictions placed on the property at the 
time of its acquisition. 

(4) That the city was frequently leasing and 
selling land below the prevailing market prices 
or the maximum that might have been obtained 
with better organization. 

The report of the bureau of budget and 
efficiency, with recommendations for improve- 
ment in organization and supervision, was trans- 
mitted to the city council, which body adopted 
these recommendations, thereby creating a 
bureau of right of way and land under the con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the board of public works. 
The council at the same time provided for the 
personnel necessary to supervise all matters per- 
taining to city-owned land over which it exer- 
cised jurisdiction. 

The bureau of right of way and land, as now 
organized, began operation on July 1, 1928. Since 
that date it has been functioning as a centralized 
unit to supervise and maintain centralized records 
of all transactions involving land under the juris- 
diction of the city. As an illustration of the good 
work which this bureau is doing, the following 
incident is cited. Prior to the creation of the 
bureau, the city leased a parcel of real estate for 
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$325 per month. When an examination of the 
lease was made by the bureau of right of way 
and land, it was found that the party who leased 
the land from the city had failed to make pay- 
ment of rent for a period of twenty-three months 
and was in such condition financially as to make 
collection of approximately $7,000 of back rent 
practically impossible. It is quite obvious that 
the city was the loser in this case, but this inci- 
dent is a clear-cut illustration of the importance 
of a bureau whose duty is to supervise land 
rentals. 

There is also under the board of public works, 
a mechanical division which makes repairs on all 
mechanical equipment including fire apparatus. 
It operates on a revolving fund basis; that is, 
the department was loaned, by the council, 
$75,000 from the reserve fund. This fund cannot 
be dissipated in any manner. It simply allows 
the department to pay for the labor and materials 
on repair jobs done for other departments, which 
departments must pay for these repairs out of 
their budget allowance for repairs. 

The work performed each day by the mechan- 
ical division is charged with actual expenses, in- 
cluding wages of mechanics whose time in the 
performance of repair work is directly charged 
to the job and also the proper proportion of 
the salaries of the clerical and supervisory force 
whose duties are not directly chargeable as me- 
chanical services. By this method, the total daily 
cost of operating the mechanical division is 
charged to departments whose equipment has that 
day been worked on in proportion to the amount 
of labor and material required. The payments 
from the departments equal the actual cost in- 
curred by the mechanical division and thereby 
prevent the revolving fund from becoming de- 
pleted. 


Property Control in Three Council- 
Manager Cities 


E. J. Donnelly, city manager, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, writes that the city manager, auditor, 
and each department head is responsible for pub- 
lic property. Each year an inventory is made of 
all property belonging to each department, and 
the auditor keeps a “machinery account” and a 
“land account.” 

In Portsmouth, Virginia, where Frank C. Han- 
rahan is city manager, the purchasing agent 
makes periodic inventories of city-owned prop- 
erty and maintains proper records. It is the 
duty of the building inspector to know the gen- 
eral condition of public property at all times 


and to make recommendations for its mainte- 
nance. 
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William E. O’Brien, city manager, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, writes that all property of the city 
is directly under his control. Each department 
that has charge or use of any parcel of land 
and improvements must pay for all maintenance 
from the departmental budget. The director of 
finance keeps accounting records on all property 
and periodic inventories are made by a recog- 
nized appraisal company. 


Decentralized Control of Property in 
Milwaukee 
By HeLen TERRY 


Assistant Librarian, Municipal Reference 


Milwaukee 


Library, 


The decentralized character of Milwaukee's 
municipal government is reflected in the scat- 
tered control over city-owned property exercised 
by a large number of authorities. Property not 
assigned to separate boards is under the limited 
control of the commissioner of public works, 
who is accountable to the common council. Sub- 
ject to the council’s approval and to such ordi- 
nances as it may pass, the commissioner of 
public works has superintendence over the streets, 
alleys, bridges, and public buildings. The dis- 
posal of equipment, materials, and supplies which 
are no longer needed by a department is under 
the control of the purchasing board. While in 
use, such property is under the control of the 
bureau of bridges and buildings in the department 
of public works. 

The real estate department, operating under 
the direction of the board of public land com- 
missioners, has a temporary control over the 
properties bought by the city for some specific 
purpose. 

The degree of control exercised by the different 
boards of the city varies. The park board is 
vested with full and exclusive power to manage 
and control the city’s parks, parked plots on 
boulevards, squares, triangles, the lake shore 
drives, and the zoo, subject to such rules and 
regulations as the board itself shall from time 
to time adopt. 

The library and the museum are managed by 
boards of trustees with a large amount of power, 
but no lots or buildings may be leased, purchased, 
erected, or enlarged without an ordinance or res- 
olution of the common council. The annual 
budgets must be approved by the common coun- 
cil. Aside from this dependence on the common 
council for money, the trustees have general care 
and control over the buildings, fixtures, and fur- 
niture, and may adopt such rules as they see fit 
for their management. 
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The matter of making inventories is up to the 
individual boards, subject to such special require- 
ments as the council may make from time to 
time. The bureau of bridges and buildings takes 
an annual inventory of all its movable property. 
The park board keeps up-to-date a list of its 
tools and equipment. The tax commissioner’s 
office places a valuation annually on all city- 
owned property. 

Because of the expense, not a single building 
owned by the city and directly under common 
council control is insured. It was estimated in 
1929 that one year’s premiums on all buildings 
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would cover the entire loss by fire in public build- 
ings over the last thirty years. The school board 
has insured practically all, and the sewerage and 
park commissions some of their buildings. The 
park board has all of its insurance in the state 
fund. It was learned that the premium on the 
animals in the zoo would be so high that the ani- 
mals could be replaced every few years for the 
insurance premium cost. There is a small protec- 
tion on the specimens in the public museum and 
the city carries some liability insurance on ele- 
vators and boilers in buildings under the control 
of the common council. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


Revises Debt Redemption Policy 

In order to spread out annual debt charges 
more evenly over a period of years, the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has arranged annual maturi- 
ties on new serial bonds so as to skip the year 
in which large term bonds fall due. In the past, 
abrupt variations in debt charges from year to 
year have often compelled the city to resort to 
refunding of bonds. With a view to avoiding 
this practice all debt charges for the city, county, 
and schools were figured by years, consolidated 
and projected in graphical form. The graph 
showed that in the years when certain term bonds 
became due no payments should be made on new 
bonds and that plans should be made at once 
to avoid sudden increases in the tax levy for 
those years. Accordingly, a long-time program 
of debt redemption has been adopted which will 
make it possible for the city to meet annual debt 
charges without unduly increasing the tax levy. 
Thus the city can now meet in 1933, $95,000 
hospital bonds, and nearly all of the $300,000 
deficiency bonds of 1896—C. A. Crosser, sec- 
retary, Des Moines Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 


Oklahoma City Reorganizes 
Engineering Department 
The engineering department of Oklahoma City 


was reorganized recently. Under the old plan 
the city engineer was in general charge and all 


of the divisions of the department were placed 
directly under the assistant city engineer with 
division engineers in charge of the paving and 
sewer work. The field parties, testing engineer, 
office engineer, and draftsman, were directly re- 
sponsible to the city engineer. This arrangement 
had the advantage of giving the city engineer 
considerable time for outside inspection but caused 
him to lose touch with the various projects as 
they were going through the office. 


Under the reorganization plan there is no as- 
sistant city engineer, but directly under the city 
engineer there are three divisions. First, all out- 
side construction is in charge of a construction 
engineer, his work being divided in general into 
paving and sewer divisions, each headed by an 
engineer who controls the inspection on that par- 
ticular work. The construction engineer also di- 
rects the field parties which may work either 
directly under the city engineer, the paving en- 
gineer, or the sewer engineer’s instructions, de- 
pending upon the nature of the work. Secondly, 
special assessment work and general supervision 
of designing engineers and draftsmen is in charge 
of an office engineer, and finally the plant inspec- 
tors are supervised by a testing engineer who is 
also responsible for the material as it arrives on 
the job. Experience so far has demonstrated that 
the new plan is an improvement over the former 
organization—Georce F. Brown, city engineer, 
Oklahoma City. 














Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. 


Views expressed do not 


necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Opposes Licensing 
Sir: 

In letter published on page 441 of the August 
issue of Pusitic MANAGEMENT, Professor John 
M. Pfiffner states quite clearly some excellent 
objects to be accomplished to the advantage of 
the city manager profession and council-manager 
cities alike and suggests these objects may be 
reached through the licensing of city managers 
by state examining boards. While I’m heartily in 
favor of the aims and objects, I’m a little skepti- 
cal as to the means. 

I suspect such a law would be viewed by the 
cities as an intolerable interference by the state 
in a purely local affair. It would certainly be a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the opponents 
of council-manager government in all their polit- 
ical campaigns. 

The fundamental principle involved in all 
license laws of protecting the uninformed public 
from the quack, the demagogue, and the charla- 
tan, in private professional practice does not seem 
to apply to a city commission in the selection or 
dismissal of a city manager. 

Until the need is more clearly urgent and more 
generally admitted, I do not believe the state 
legislatures could be induced to pass a city man- 
ager licensing act, nor do I believe the cities 
themselves would willingly surrender their free- 
dom of choice in the selection of managers. 

Cities earnestly seeking the best manager they 
can get for the salary offered may find them- 
selves at a loss to make a selection from the 
numerous applicants. Pressure may be strong for 
the appointment of a local man, mainly because 
he was born and bred there. In these circum- 
stances the harassed city commission may wel- 
come with open arms an honorable and unoffend- 
ing way out, if offered in such a way as not to 
prejudice its freedom. But there is more honor 
and glory in doing the right thing, in making a 
wise choice, through a voluntary act than through 
the compulsion of law. 

In the place of the license law advanced by 
Professor Pfiffner, I venture to offer the sugges- 
tion of a City Manager Society patterned after, 
say the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The International City Managers’ Association 
could no doubt be developed into such a society, 
either as a whole or by providing a classification 
open only to those whose qualifications are be- 


yond reproach. The qualifications for admission 
to the Association are now much too liberal for 
what I have in mind. With high standards main- 
tained, I believe the cities would soon learn to 
turn with confidence to the society's membership 
for their city managers or at least require of their 
managers the society’s qualifications for mem- 
bership. 

The ideas contained in the suggestions ad- 
vanced might serve for a round-table discussion 
at the next convention of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

E. C. Garvin, city manager, 
Brunswick, Georgia. 

The requirements for membership in the 
International City Managers’ Association 
have been raised as a result of recent 
changes in the constitution. To be eligible 
for active membership a city manager must 
have served in that capacity for at least 
two years, and this membership classifica- 
tion is made contingent upon the profes- 
sional conduct of the applicant.—Eprror. 


Licensing Possible Solution 
Sir: 

There are always two important factors which 
influence the success of council-manager govern- 
ment. These are (1) the fitness of the manager, 
and, (2) the completeness of his opportunity to 
exhaust the possibilities of his position. 

In the president’s annual address, delivered at 
the Asheville Convention in 1928, I outlined a 
tentative plan whereby an advisory committee 
would be set up in each state to assist city coun- 
cils in determining the qualifications of managers, 
and to advise all the parties during periods of 
stress and uncertainty. Professor Pfiffner’s sug- 
gestion is more far-reaching than what I had in 
mind at the time; but I feel sure that some such 
plan as he proposed is the next logical step in 
the council-manager movement. That obstacles 
would have to be overcome before licensing of 
city managers could be made effective generally 
throughout the country is not by any means an 
argument against the attempt or against what- 
ever modification of this specific suggestion may 
be deemed most practicable. 

JouN N. Eby, city manager, 
Flint, Michigan 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


City Managers Hold Seventeenth 
Annual Convention 


When the seventeenth annual convention of the 
International City Managers’ Association ad- 
journed at San Francisco, September 27, it was 
the unanimous opinion of those in attendance 
that it had been one of the most successful meet- 
ings the Association ever had held. The program 


varied somewhat from previous conventions in . 


that five of the major functions of municipal 
government had been treated rather exhaustively 
by recognized experts in the various fields. They 
were: personnel administration, municipal finance, 
police administration, public reporting, and get- 
ting and using facts as aids to management. 
President Stephen B. Story in his annual ad- 
dress reviewed briefly the progress which had 
been made toward the improvement of municipal 
administration during the past year and stated 
that the Association in the coming year should 
give its attention to such matters as the relation- 
ship between local sections and the international 
organization, and the establishment of a liaison 
between the universities and the administrators 
in order to bring about a greater utility of the 
products of educational activities. Of the recent 
changes voted to the constitution, Mr. Story 
stated that the most important was the raising 
of the standards for active membership by in- 
creasing the time of service as active city man- 
ager from one to two years and making this mem- 
bership contingent upon professional conduct. 
The secretary’s report announced that the cir- 
culation of the official journal of the Association, 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, had increased 20 per cent 
for the ten months’ period since the last con- 
vention. Other publications of the Association 
during this period included the 1930 City Man- 
ager Yearbook; Recent Trends in American 
Municipal Government; The Qualifications and 
Selection of a City Manager; and The Measure- 
ment and Control of Municipal Sanitation. The 
latter is the first publication under the research 
program instituted by the Association through 
the aid of grants from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and The University of Chicago. The net increase 
in membership for the period was twenty-four, 
the membership of the Association now including 
59 per cent of all city managers. Twelve cities 
adopted the council-manager plan during the ten 
months, the larger of which include Flint, Michi- 
gan: Dublin, Ireland; New Rochelle, New York, 


and Calgary, Canada. The secretary also re- 
ported that the current liabilities of the Asso- 
ciation had been reduced approximately $2,600 
during the past ten months. 

The research committee, Louis Brownlow, 
chairman, announced the award of two traveling 
fellowships for city managers made possible by 
a grant from the Spelman Fund and that the 
competition for the 1931 awards would be con- 
ducted early this fall. This committee report 
also explained the work now being done in co- 
operation with the committee representing the 
International Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials in the development of measurement 
standards for street sanitation. 

The annual banquet was addressed by Agnes 
Claypole Moody, member of the Berkeley city 
council, and William B. Munro, formerly pro- 
fessor of municipal government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, now chairman of the faculty and member 
of the executive council of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The new officers elected were: president, 
Stephen B. Story, city manager, Rochester, New 
York; first vice-president, Clifton E. Hickok, 
city manager, Alameda, California; second vice- 
president, Adam R. Johnson, city manager, Aus- 
tin, Texas; and third vice-president, John P. 
Broome, city supervisor, Summit, New Jersey. 
In addition to the new officers the executive com- 
mittee is composed of O. E. Carr, C. A. Bing- 
ham, C. M. Osborn, Harrison G. Otis, John N. 
Edy, and R. W. Rigsby. 

The setting of the time and place for the 1931 
convention, in accordance with the recent re- 
visions to the constitution, was left to the execu- 
tive committee. 


Qualifications of a City Manager 


A committee of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, composed of two business 
men, two university professors, two mayors, and 
two city managers, appointed several months ago 
to prepare a report on the qualifications and 
selection of a city manager, has recently com- 
pleted its work. The report just published 
stresses the importance of selecting the proper 
man, outlines essential qualifications, and offers 
suggestions as to the procedure in the actual 
selection of a manager. 

It is pointed out, in the first place, that a 
mediocre or unqualified man will not only be ex- 
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pensive to the city in the long run, but is likely 
to bring the council into disfavor with the citi- 
zens. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that 
the council exercise extraordinary care in the 
selection of a properly qualified man, states the 
report. With reference to education it is stated 
that, other things being equal, a man with col- 
lege or university training should be a preferred 
candidate. Courses now offered by several uni- 
versities give prospective city managers an 
acquaintance with the principal problems which 
municipalities must face and a broad training in 
the social sciences. It is suggested that the most 
valuable experience to seek in a prospective city 
manager is that of having served successfully as 
a manager in a city comparable in size, or in a 
smaller city. In answer to the question, “Where 
should the city manager come from?” the com- 
mittee concludes that while theory and practice 
both strongly favor the non-resident, the city 
council should not refuse to consider a man who 
has the requisite training and experience merely 
because of his local residence. 

In the last section of the report the procedure 
in selecting a manager is outlined. Appointment 
for an indefinite term, removable at the pleasure 
of the council, is preferable to a contract ap- 
pointment for a specific term according to the 
report. It is of great importance also that the 
manager and council should reach a definite un- 
derstanding at the very outset on the provisions 
and interpretation of the charter, particularly 
those sections relating to the powers and duties 
of the manager and his relation to the council. 

The members of the committee were: A. R. 
Hatton, chairman, and Edwin A. Cottrell, univer- 
sity professors; H. M. Waite and Richard S. 
Childs, business men; Russell Wilson and Walter 
Nelson, Jr., mayors; and Charles A. Carran and 
H. L. Woolhiser, city managers. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from PusBLic MANAGE- 
MENT at fifty cents each. 


Department of Justice Takes Over 
Uniform Crime Reporting System 


On September 1, the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice assumed responsibility for col- 
lecting, compiling, and publishing the Uniform 
Crime Reports. It will be recalled that the uni- 
form crime reporting system which went into 
effect on January 1, 1930, was the outgrowth of 
the research work carried on by the Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. The committee 
sponsored a bill to establish the Division of 
Identification and Information in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and to extend its powers to 
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include the collection of crime records generally, 
The bill became law on June 11, when President 
Hoover gave executive approval. It is expected 
that with the transfer of this work to the Fed- 
eral government the registration area for crime 
records will approach completeness, at least 
among cities of over 10,000 population. In July, 
a total of 732 cities located in 44 states, filed 
returns. The registration area now represents a 
population of thirty-three million according to 
the 1920 census. 

The bulletin Uniform Crime Reports for July 
also contains figures on the number of police 
department employees in 500 cities of 10,000 
population and over, according to the 1930 cen- 
sus. The number of employees per one thousand 
population is also shown for each city. 


City Managers Should Apply for 
Traveling Fellowships 


About a year ago the International City Man- 
agers’ Association received a grant in the amount 
of $5,000 for two traveling fellowships for 1930 
and two for 1931. Each fellowship is in the 
amount of $1,250, and applications for 1931 
awards must be filed with the executive secretary, 
923 East 60th Street, Chicago, not later than 
November 1, 1930. The rules governing the 
granting of awards are: Only active members 
of the Association are eligible to apply; the sub- 
jects must be within the field of municipal gov- 
ernment; applications shall propose the subject 
for study, name the cities to be visited, and state 
the objective to be attained; the sub-committee 
will review all applications and make the awards 
on the basis of the comparative excellence of the 
letters of application with respect to subject 
chosen and the proposed method of making the 
study. The tentative award will be made on or 
before January 1, 1931; the final grant to be 
contingent upon the city manager’s being able 
to get leave of absence with pay for necessary 
time to undertake the study. The report of the 
study must be filed not later than November 1, 
1931; disbursements against each award to be 
made on the basis of expense incurred in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000; the final $250 
which may be in excess of the $1,000, is to be 
paid upon delivery, and acceptance by the sub- 
committee, of the report of the study made under 
the award. The fund is administered by a sub- 
committee of the research committee composed 
of Louis Brownlow, chairman; Stephen B. Story, 
and Clarence E. Ridley. The International City 
Managers’ Association reserves all rights of pub- 
lication of the report in whole or in part. 
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The Measurement and Control of 
Municipal Sanitation 


This is a title of a fifty-one-page report just 
published by the Committee on Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Street Sanitation Officials. The purpose of 
this tentative report is to translate into action 
the aims of the committee: (a) to provide the 
sanitation administrator with the proper informa- 
tion to plan, supervise, and control the operations 
of his department; (b) to furnish him with a 
factual basis for preparing budget and appro- 
priation estimates; (c) to supply him with a 
method of reporting his work to the public; and 
(d) to develop sufficient uniformity in reporting 
so that the administrator can compare his quan- 
tities, costs, and methods with those of other 
cities. 

The first part of the report deals with the need 
of measurement standards in street sanitation. 
It is pointed out that the amount of work per- 
formed, the efficiency with which it is performed, 
its cost, and the character of the results obtained, 
all should be measured and analyzed to furnish 
sanitation officials with a basis for intelligent 
management. The report presents a detailed dis- 
cussion on the computation of work units in 
terms of cost, value of comparisons between 
cities, standard units and costs as aids to budget- 
ing, and methods of reporting sanitation activi- 
ties to the public. In the second part of the 
report the work units already agreed upon tenta- 
tively are outlined, and a few of the varying 
factors which should be considered in using them 
as a basis of measurement are described. These 
problems are discussed separately for street 
cleaning, refuse removal, refuse disposal, and 
catch basin cleaning. The recommended units of 
measurement are as follows: street cleaning— 
curb miles of streets cleaned; refuse removal— 
tons of garbage and other refuse collected and 
hauled to point of disposal; refuse disposal— 
tons of garbage and other refuse disposed of at 
incinerators, reduction plants, hog farms, dumps, 
or by other means; snow removal—number of 
miles of sidewalk plowed, number of cubic yards 
of snow removed and hauled away, number of 
miles of street plowed; catch basin cleaning— 
number of cubic yards removed and number of 
catch basins cleaned. 

The final section of the report is devoted to 
a discussion of forms and procedure by means 
of which quantities, costs, and other phases of 
sanitation operations can be recorded and ana- 
lyzed. 

The research staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association collected the data and 
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prepared the report through the aid of funds 
made available by the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and the University of Chicago. Joseph J. 
Petranek, commissioner of public works, Cicero, 
Illinois, is chairman of the committee represent- 
ing the International Association of Street Sani- 
tation Officials, and he will present the report at 
the eleventh conference of that Association to 
be held at Louisville, Kentucky, October 9-11. 
The research staff that prepared the report 
for the Committee on Uniform Street Sanitation 
Records consists of Donald C. Stone, director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, special adviser, and Gustave 
A. Moe. 


A Municipal League Purchases Fire 
Hose for Cities 


Six council-manager cities and villages in 
Michigan recently pooled their orders for fire 
hose through the office of the Michigan Munici- 
pal League—the first example of codperative 
purchasing among municipalities in Michigan if 
not in the entire country. The plan is very sim- 
ple. The League was requisitioned for the re- 
spective amounts of fire hose required, to be man- 
ufactured according to underwriters’ standard 
specifications and to be delivered f.o.b. A dozen 
or more manufacturers submitted bids which 
were reviewed by a group of officials who or- 
dered the contract let to the lowest bidder whose 
bid was sixty-four cents per foot for 24-inch 
double-jacketed, cotton, rubber-lined, fire hose. 

It is apparent that when the orders of in- 
dividual municipalities are pooled, a better price 
will result, by virtue of competition induced 
by a larger quantity. Furthermore, the manu- 
facturer is put to no distribution costs outside 
of the delivery charges. The cost of individual 
salesmanship and advertising, variously estimated 
from twenty to forty cents per foot, is lopped off 
the price. Information compiled in the League’s 
office indicates that the average price paid for 
fire hose in Michigan is approximately $1.30 per 
foot. The low bid of sixty-four cents per foot 
saved the six municipalities more than $3,000, 
on a quality of hose equal, if not superior, to 
that they have been using. 

The League is conducting this service for the 
benefit of its members, receiving no special com- 
pensation. The municipalities are billed as if 
they had ordered direct from the manufacturer.— 
Michigan Municipal Review. 


Civil Service Assembly to Meet in 
Chicago 
The twenty-third annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Can- 
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ada will be held in Chicago, October 29 to No- 
vember 1, 1930. Some of the subjects to be 
discussed are: new personnel legislation, classifi- 
cation and compensation studies, and significant 
developments in public personnel work. Stephen 
B. Story, city manager of Rochester, New York, 
will address the meeting on “The Good and the 
Bad in Public Personnel Systems from the Point 
of View of a City Manager,” and Clifford N. 
Amsden, general manager, civil service depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, will present the report of the 
joint committee on personnel problems in coun- 
cil-manager cities. This paper will be discussed 
by John N. Edy, city manager, Flint, Michigan, 
and H. W. Dodds, editor of the National Munici- 
pal Review. All meetings of the Assembly will 
be held in the social science building on the 
campus of the University of Chicago. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, Fred Telford, director, is the research 
agency for the Civil Service Assembly. 


A Kentucky City to Vote on 
Council-Manager Plan 

Following up the action taken by the 1930 
General Assembly of Kentucky in passing a bill 
providing for optional council-manager govern- 
ment in cities of the second class, Lexington ad- 
vocates of the plan have completed the first lap 
in the race for adoption of council-manager gov- 
ernment by their city. Advocates of the plan 
have organized the City Manager Charter League, 
elected twenty-four leading Lexington citizens as 
directors, and adopted a constitution. Petitions 
calling for a referendum on November 4, on the 
proposed plan of government have been signed 
by a total of 3,525 qualified voters, 425 more 
signatures than the Kentucky law requires. 

This is the second time in as many years that 
voters of Lexington have been faced with the 
question of adopting the council-manager plan, 
an overwhelming decision in its favor having 
been returned in the regular fall election of 1928. 
This second campaign is made necessary by the 
fact that the Kentucky Court of Appeals, on 
May 31, 1929, declared unconstitutional the 
enabling act under which the 1928 election was 
held. The 1930 legislature passed an enabling act 
which is supposedly free from the technical 
weakness of the previous legislation, and this 
second act forms the basis for the present cam- 
paign in Lexington—Roy H. Ows ey, assistant 
secretary, Kentucky Municipal League. 


Other Cities Vote on Council-Manager 
Plan 

In Dallas, Texas, a city of 260,397 popula- 

tion, the fifth attempt to obtain a vote on the 
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adoption of a council-manager charter has met 
with success, the date for a special election on 
the charter having been set for October 10. If 
the charter is adopted, it will go into effect May 
1, 1931. 

The city council of Oakland, California, a city 
of about 300,000 population, has set November 4 
as the date on which the people will vote on 
charter amendments providing for the council- 
manager plan. Other cities holding referenda on 
November 4 on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan are: Newport, Kentucky, and San 
Buenaventura, and Ventura, California. 

Teaneck, New Jersey, a city with a population 
of 16,483, adopted the council-manager plan on 
September 16, and Monroe, Michigan, a city of 
15,000 population, recently defeated a proposal to 
adopt the plan. 


With the City Managers 


W. M. Heaty, who became the first city man- 
ager of Logan, West Virginia, in June, 1929, has 
installed a new accounting system, secured the 
adoption of a modern traffic ordinance, and col- 
lected a large sum of special assessments levied 
fifteen years ago. 

E. A. Roison, city manager of Redwood City, 
California, since June, 1929, was highly com- 
mended for his accomplishments in the first an- 
nual report of the council. Taxes and business 
licenses have been reduced, $20,000 of current 
revenue expended for improvements, and a sur- 
plus of nearly $7,000 in the treasury at the end 
of the year. 

H. L. Lyncu, city manager, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, has recently completed the construc- 
tion of a new public fruit market at a cost of 
$65,000. 

C. A. HARRELL, who became the first city man- 
ager of Portsmouth, Ohio, in January, 1930, has 
issued a report covering the first six months of 
this year, in which he lists the following accom- 
plishments: Reorganization of all departments 
and a new alignment of duties; adoption of a 
modern budget and centralized purchasing sys- 
tem; appointment of a citizens’ committee to 
advise the city in the development of a park, 
recreation, and welfare program; adoption of a 
comprehensive plan for insuring all city prop- 
erty; establishment of a fire prevention bureau 
with a full-time inspector in charge; and univer- 
sal metering of water. Mr. Harrell states that 
in the first four months of the operation of the 
new purchasing system a saving of $1,357 was 
effected through cash discounts, and supplies have 
been bought at a reduction of 10 to 15 per cent, 
compared with prices paid before the manager 
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plan was adopted, thus effecting an additional 
saving of at least $10,775 in six months. 

C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has engaged an engineering firm, Burns & 
McDonnell, to make an appraisal of the city- 
owned water works property as a basis for the 
revision of water rates and for determining de- 
preciation charges. In connection with this study 
the city will prepare a ten-year program of water 
improvements to be paid for out of revenues 
of the water department without the issuance of 
bonds. 


Celebrates Twenty-First Anniversary 


The American City, a monthly magazine, cele- 
brated its twenty-first anniversary with the Sep- 
tember, 1930, issue, which is devoted to a review 
of municipal progress since the first issue was 
published. Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, regards 
city planning and zoning as “perhaps the most 
significant current movement in the whole mu- 
nicipal field.” Of course, there have been other 
important developments, and these are discussed 
in special articles in The American City. Mr. 
Buttenheim writes, “the science of municipal ad- 
ministration has emerged during this era. The 
council-manager plan of city government is the 
latest, if not the last word, in municipal organi- 
zation. The trained administrator is replacing 
the ward boss’s selection in city departments.” 


Gleaned From Municipal Reports 


Austin, Texas.—Creation of a finance de- 
partment and installation of a centralized ac- 
counting system; collection of over $38,000 in 
interest on daily bank balances; reduction of 
eight cents in the fire insurance key rate, thus 
effecting an annual saving of $3( 00 in insurance 
premiums, and reduction of 30 per cent in light 
and power rates at the municipal plant. Adam 
R. Johnson, city manager. 

AuBURN, Matne—The city’s books were 
closed with a cash balance of $66,000. The chief 
and lieutenant of the fire department were sent 
to the Boston Fire School and were both certified. 
F. W. Ford, Jr., city manager. 

East CLEVELAND, On10.—Without decreasing 
the quality or quantity of any service, and after 
adding several new services there remained in 
the general fund at the close of the year a bal- 
ance in excess of $12,000 with all bills paid. The 
water department for the seventh consecutive 
year increased its cash surplus. Charles A. Car- 
ran, city manager. 

HINTON, West VirGcIntA.—Recommends the 
collection of taxes in two installments and sug- 
gests that consideration be given to the system 
used in Baltimore whereby the banks in the city 
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coéperate in an interesting plan permitting the 
citizens to open tax savings accounts at 100 differ- 
ent banks, in which the taxpayers periodically 
deposit small sums of money to apply on their 
taxes. When the account matures the bank sim- 
ply transfers the money to the credit of the city 
and delivers to the customer the paid tax ticket. 
Hume K. Nowlan, city manager. 

KENOSHA, WIsCONSIN.—Established salvage 
yard where broken and worn-out equipment can 
be held for repair parts or sold for more advan- 
tageous prices; passed new building code; net in- 
come of water department shows $95,000. The 
library sponsored three lectures during the year. 
William E. O’Brien, city manager. 

Orecon City, Orecon.—The interest on in- 
vestment and surplus funds shows an increase 
from $600 in 1923 to $6,200 in 1929. J. L. 
Franzen, city manager. 

PLEASANT Ripce, MIcHIGAN.—The tax dollar 
for the year shows that 28 per cent went for op- 
eration and maintenance, 17 per cent for interest 


‘and sinking fund, 12% per cent for police, 5 per 


cent for parkways, 21% per cent for water, with 
various miscellaneous items for the remainder. 
Ashton J. Berst, city manager. 

PoRTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA—The installation of a 
new accounting system resulted in the first year 
of its operation in a saving of approximately 
$5,000 per year, and a distinct convenience to the 
taxpayers in making payments. The surplus at 
the close of the year amounted to more than 
$39,000. Frank C. Hanrahan, city manager. 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA——Employment of a full- 
time recreation director to take charge of all 
recreational activities in the city; the leasing of 
136 acres of land for the establishment of a 
municipal airport; the creation of the office of 
purchasing agent; and the erection of a building 
suitable for a storehouse and garage where all 
city-owned cars except the police department 
motor equipment may be stored. W. P. Hunter, 
city manager. 

Two Rivers, WisconsiIn.—The city manager 
gives all newspapers fifteen minutes’ time each 
day in attempting to keep the public informed of 
all city business. The net income of the electric 
department for the year was nearly $35,000. E. 
J. Donnelly, city manager. 

WESTERVILLE, On10.—The transformation of 
the main street from a narrow dark worn-out 
street to a wide boulevard, and reduction of 
electric light rates which will save the people of 
Westerville approximately $5,000 annually. L. 
G. Whitney, city manager. 


Recent Publications Received 
TRAFFIC OFFICER’S TRAINING MANUAL. By Clar- 














ence P. Taylor. Chicago: The National Safety 
Council, 20 Wacker Drive. 1930. Pp. 225. $2. 

County Parks. A Report of a Study of County 
Parks in the United States. New York: Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue. 1930. Pp. 150. $2. 

MunIcipaL LicENsES FOR HAWKERS AND PeEp- 
DLERS AND TRANSIENT MERCHANTS. By W. 
Rolland Maddox. Ann Arbor: Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League. Pp. 43. $1. 

Ways AND MEANS TO TraFFic Sarety. A Sum- 
mary of all Recommendations of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
Washington, D. C. May, 1930. Pp. 62. 1615 
H. Street, N. W. 
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Lynchburg Foundry Company 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 


Pipe and Fittings 
Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
































When a taxpayer asks you, 
“How are they doing this 
in other cities?” 

—can you answer him? 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW, published monthly, 


| is the chief source of current information 

on improvements in local government— 
a perfect supplement to your own maga- 
zine, Public Management. 


The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative 


difficulties. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























CITY 
OFFICIALS 


Are your tax assessments on 
an equitable basis? 

“Standard Unit System™ cor- 
rects the inequalities and 
brings greater revenue to city 
treasury. 

For complete information 
and estimates address: 


GEO. G. EHRENBORG 
VALUATION ENGINEER 
502-3 Construction Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas 



































and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in 
Government Audits and Systems 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Authors of 
Simplified Accounting 
for 


Governmental Units 


Ask for a free copy of this labor sav- 
ing system of accounting. A request 
involves no obligation of any kind. 
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